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THE SITUATION 


New England industries and trade are still 
feeling their way cautiously but with confidence 
toward the objective of stable business and finan- 
cial conditions, but so long as it is felt that read- 
justment on a basis such as may encourage the 
making of commitments for the future with safety 
has not been completed the present uncertainty 
is likely to continue. This uncertainty is appar- 
ently due almost wholly to the price situation, 
and is traceable in the last analysis to the ultimate 
consumer. It is quite generally believed that 


liquidation in those classes of merchandise in 
which it has been so marked in recent months is 
over; and there is evidence that while retail mer- 
chants may not be suffering from the lack of 
stocks to meet the absolutely necessary, moder- 
ate, demands of customers, they by no means 


have the wide assortment and the attractive 
novelties of former times, while in the field of 
what used to be regarded by most people as 
luxuries there is not the same degree of activity 
as prevailed only a few months ago. This may 
have been due to a tendency to recur to the more 
thrifty habits of the war era, or to the fact that 
the saturation point with respect to particular 
kinds of merchandise has been, at least tem- 
porarily, reached. On the other hand it may be 
attributable not so much to a lessening of per- 
sonal desires or tastes as to the pressure of eco- 
nomic conditions in those departments of expen- 
diture in which the individual is practically help- 
less, namely, shelter and fuel, for people will not 
buy house furnishings for new dwellings when 
no new dwellings are being built, while heavily 
increased rentals under new fall leases and the 
high cost of coal, which cannot be escaped, may 
very naturally act as a deterrent upon invest- 
ments in costly furs and the scrapping of old fur- 
nishings for the purchase of new. 
Undoubtedly the public after getting a taste 
of drastic reductions in merchandise prices such 
as marked the summer liquidation sales, and 
ignorant of some of the simplest fundamentals 
of trade, —such as the fact that it takes about a 
year for goods to pass through all the processes 
of manufacture from the raw material to the 


finished product, and the necessity for prompt 
turnover of stocks, sometimes regardless of 
profit, — is likely to be disappointed in its first 
experience in shopping for fall goods this year. 
Much of the stock thus liquidated was, of course, 
in spring and summer merchandise, received too 
late for sale in its proper season and marked for 
disposal at prices in some cases unquestionably 
below replacement value; while the goods now 
being offered were made up before the permanent 
readjustment in price levels, which all authorities 
appear to agree has now set in, had got underway. 

While the situation is thus a defensible one for 
the retail merchant, it is, judging from expres- 
sions by representative houses in this vicinity, 
too early in the season for the reaction of the 
public upon it to be apparent. The testimony 
of merchants is practically unanimous that the 
excessively extravagant buying of last year has 
almost entirely ceased; the people making their 
purchases with much greater discrimination and 
showing an inclination to be satisfied with lower 
and medium-priced grades in certain lines, which 
were practically not in existence last year but are 
now coming on the market. Dealers are there- 
fore hopeful that with a proportionately less 
amount of high priced merchandise in stock, and 
this of better quality than formerly, it will be 
possible to find enough persons who want it, and 
are willing to buy it at prices which will return a 
profit, to obviate the necessity of being obliged 
to undergo another period of drastic liquidation. 

It is felt that the public, so long as the people 
continue to be employed at wages which operate 
against any drastic diminution of purchasing 
power, is bound to come into the market sooner 
or later, and it is in the belief that by and large 
this will be sooner rather than later, that manu- 
facturers are looking forward to increasing orders 
to replenish diminishing stocks from wholesalers 
and jobbers, and the latter are looking, in turn, 
to increasing orders from the retailers, upon 
whose success in reading the mind of the consumer 
and determining when he will cease marking time 
and begin to clamor for goods will depend largely 
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the extent to which the wheels of industry will 
be kept moving. 

Meanwhile the markets for raw materials upon 
which the principal New England industries are 
dependent have undergone no substantial change 
during the past month; textile mills and shoe 
factories which have been closed down altogether 
or operating on part time are resuming a certain 
amount of activity in the hope that forthcoming 
orders will justify gradually increasing produc- 
tion; the industrial curtailment has apparently 
not worked any widespread hardship, and on the 
other hand has distinctly served to relieve trans- 
portation conditions in New England where there 
now exists little or no traffic congestion; labor 





appears less unreasoning in its attitude toward 
employers and in general more efficient than was 
the case earlier in the year; the few strikes that 
have been technically in existence are wearing 
themselves out, and while the people have not 
yet begun to note many very substantial re- 
ductions in the high cost of living they are en- 
couraged in the belief that those factors in the 
situation which have artificially stimulated prices 
are being gradually eliminated. While senti- 
ment varies, there is for the most part a more 
optimistic feeling in business circles than last 
month due largely to the improvement in the 
general financial outlook and the good crop 
reports. 





d While the general money situation 
in this district as a whole is quite as 
satisfactory as during the previous 

month, — as reflected by the high reserves of 

the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston, and even 
at the present time showing a slight easing of 
money, owing to the operations of the Federal 

Government in connection with tax payments 

and financing of the issue of Treasury certificates, 

— there still continues a considerable and con- 

tinuous pressure on the Boston banks for loans, 

some of this, no doubt, being due to the seasonal 
demands of the crop moving period and coming 
from manufacturers outside of this district. 
There is little change in the demand for loans 
on the Reserve Bank from banks outside of 
Boston, the aggregate of such loans continuing 
comparatively small. During the period of read- 
justment in prices, such as business is passing 
through at the present time, the burden of carry- 
ing raw material and goods in the hands of the 
manufacturers naturally falls on the large Boston 
banks, being apportioned as goods move into the 
hands of the distributor and retailer. During 
the month, the Boston Bank has been continu- 
ously called on for rediscounts from other Federal 

Reserve Banks, largely through banks in the 

crop growing districts, and reaching on Septem- 

ber 3d a new high level of over $97,000,000. 

These rediscounts, however, are for the most part 

on 15-day paper, and have been considerably 

reduced from that high point until at the time 
of writing they are averaging around $45,000,000. 

The ruling discount rates in Boston, for the 

month, have shown practically no changes from 

the previous month, banks charging their custo- 
mers from 61% to 8 per cent., with a 7 per cent. 
rate prevailing, and demand loans to brokers 
generally ruling at 8 per cent. Rates on loans 
secured by government obligations vary from 

6 to 7 per cent. The market for outside paper 

during the month has been very dull, the Boston 


Money an 
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banks for the most part having little money to 
invest outside, and the country banks showing 
little inclination to purchase even prime offerings 
coming from the local brokers, preferring to 
invest any surplus funds in acceptances or new 
securities, offered from time to time. This out- 
side paper has ruled from 734 to 814 per cent. 
The market for bankers’ acceptances has been 
steady, rates for prime unendorsed paper running 
from 63% to 654 per cent.; endorsed from 614 to 
63 per cent.; this character of investment is 
becoming more and more popular with savings 
banks, trustees and country banks, thereby 
causing some falling off in the offering of bills to 
the Federal Reserve Bank. 

Cash Reserve:— Actual cash reserves of this 
bank decreased about $2,000,000 between Aug- 
ust 13 and September 17. This loss in reserves 
has been largely incident to Treasury transac- 
tions rather than to local business conditions in 
this district. There has been but a slight change 
in the reserve percentage of the bank computed 
against the combined note and deposit liability, 
which increased, owing to a material reduc- 
tion in net demand deposits, to 56.6 per cent. 
The adjusted reserve, obtained after eliminating 
inter-Federal Reserve Bank loans, declined how- 
ever from 71.1 per cent. to 68.2 per cent. by the 
17th of September. Loans to member banks in 
this district, which were at their low point for the 
year on August 13, had by September 17 in- 
creased by $16,000,000 to $139,000,000. This 
increase, nevertheless, is considerably less than 
that which occurred during the same period last 
year. Up to the middle of September, require- 
ments for Federal Reserve Notes were heavy, 
coming as they did for summer travel and 
vacation purposes and for increased payrolls; 
little let-up in demand was noticeable except in 
those centers such as Lawrence where large 
numbers were out of employment. Just before 
the 15th the high point in circulation was reached 
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at over $108,000,000, since which time Federal 
Reserve Notes have been reduced $3,000,000. 


Goverment Deposits: — The amount standing 
to the credit of the Treasurer on September 17 
was $580,000, being all that was left after redeem- 
ing Certificates of Indebtedness on September 
15 from the proceeds of tax money deposited on 
or before that date. The Treasurer has, however, 
a considerable balance in depositary banks in 
this district amounting on September 17 to 
$28,000,000, with the prospect of even more tax 
money upon which he can draw as needed. 


Reports of Condition of Member Banks: — 
Treasury operations during September have 
caused numerous changes in the various items 
in the reports of member banks both in Boston 
and in the selected cities outside. In Boston, 
loans and investments have increased $5,849,000 
between August 20 and September 17, on the 
last date being $786,024,000 or only $9,646,000 
less than on January 2, 1920. Tax payments 
have forced many depositors to borrow at 
least temporarily from their banks, thus in- 
creasing commercial loans. Holdings of certifi- 
cates at $8,492,000 on September 17 compare 
with $7,608,000 on August 20 for these banks. 
Again, loans against stocks and bonds show a 
decrease over a month ago. On the other hand, 
owing to the slow return of tax checks, individual 
deposits do not show any material change over 
the previous month, although total deposits at 
$693,789,000 are about $13,794,008 more than 
on August 20, due entirely to larger government 
deposits. Loans obtained from the Federal 
Reserve Banks are materially greater than a 
year ago. ‘This is attributable to payments on 
account of tax checks and to the usual seasonal 
demand for increased accommodation at this 
time of year, loans being $82,346,000, comparing 
with $75,000,000 on September 19, 1919. Mem- 
ber banks in New Haven, Hartford, Springfield 
and Providence disclose the same tendency as 
noted in the Boston banks. Total loans and 
investments are $13,926,000 more than on 
August 20, while deposits show an increase of 
$1,196,000 by September 17. 

Bank Clearings: — Due to the inclusion of 
many tax checks in the amounts charged against 
depositors’ accounts, no clear conclusions as to 
comparative conditions in September and August 
can be arrived at. Excluding the week ending 
September 15, when most of these occurred, the 
tendency of clearings was to decrease both as 
compared with August and with September, 1919. 
Clearings for all cities reporting for the four 
weeks ending September 15, 1920 were $1,641,- 
042,000 as against $1,722,200,000 for the four 
weeks ending August 18, 1920. 


United States Treasury Operations: — The 
total amount received to date from tax payments 
due on September 15 was $80,000,000 against 
$108,000,000 last year. On September 7 the 
Treasury Department offered two issues of 
Certificates of Indebtedness, one bearing 6 per 
cent. interest, maturing in 12 months; and one 
534 per cent. interest, maturing on March 1 5> 
1921. With a combined quota of about $35,000,- 
ooo for this district when subscriptions were 
closed on September 15, after being open one 
day, subscriptions had been received for some- 
thing over $26,000,000 although the issues for 
the entire country were largely over-subscribed. 
Allotment in full of subscriptions received, re- 
sulting in the banks taking something over 
$21,000,000 of the 6 per cent. certificates, and 
something over $5,000,000 of the 534 per cent. 
On September 15 there were maturing in this 
district some $52,500,000 of certificates, $25 ,000,- 
000 of which were bought by this bank from the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York of banks in 
that city, on September 10. This was done, 
largely, to equalize the large volume of payments 
due in New York and other districts, which 
would have necessitated transfers from the 
Treasurer’s account. 


Letee Relations between employers and 

operatives in the leading New Eng- 
land district appear, on the surface at least, to be 
more harmonious than for some time; the re- 
action of the past few months from the feverish 
conditions which set in last year being reflected 
in a lessening of demands for further wage in- 
creases under penalty of strikes, when the workers 
realized that manufacturers, especially in tex- 
tiles and boots and shoes, were reconciled in 
many cases to shut-downs or at least part-time 
operation of plants. So it happens that during 
the month 5,000 shoe operatives in the North 
Shore district, who went on strike in June, have 
been willing to accept the opportunity of return- 
ing to work at practically their old rates of pay; 
an agreement between employers and the shoe 
workers in Lynn, affecting approximately 20,000 
employees, with a view to insuring peace, or at 
least an amicable method of settling difficulties, 
until May 1, has been partially agreed to, but 
has not yet been officially approved by all 
parties, and further wage increases at this time 
have been refused by manufacturers; another 
agreement also affecting about 20,000 union 
workers and a large number of manufacturers 
in Haverhill has recently been signed, though 
there is still dispute as to the terms of its 
application; 500 idle shoe workers in Lawrence 
since August 1 when the plant closed down, 
are returning; the resumption of operations by 
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the American Woolen Company and other 
textile concerns which have been closed or 
running on part time since early in July, is 
furnishing renewed employment to many thous- 


ands. In numerous places, however, employees, 
because of business conditions, are still idle or 
employed only on part time, a situation which 
has apparently created a widespread feeling that 
the times are not propitious for insistence on 
drastic concessions in the matter of further in- 
creases in wage rates. 

That the economic significance of these changed 
and changing conditions is not yet universally 
appreciated in the world of labor, is perhaps but 
natural. Hence sporadic strikes continue to be 
reported here and there, with some groups of 
workers who have been out for several weeks 
still obdurate; in other cases, where strikes have 
not been officially declared off, substitutes have 
been secured and little serious dislocation appears 
to have occurred. The most conspicuous wage 
increase recently granted is that accorded street 
railway employees in Eastern Massachusetts 
outside Boston, amounting to a general advance 
of 244per cent. The State Public Employment 
Office in Boston, while reporting a slight increase 
in the number of persons called for by employers 
during the first fortnight of September over the 
August figures, — the principal demand being 
for shipyard mechanics, — states that a com- 
parison with the same period last year indicates 
a decrease; and the records show a decrease in 
the number of orders by employers of 500 from 
the number recorded for the first two weeks of 
September a year ago. 


Returns from twenty-four rep- 
Retail Trade resentative ree on 
in New England (see Table on page 8), — 
seven of which are in Boston and seventeen in 
outside cities of Massachusetts, New Hampshire, 
Maine, Rhode Island and Connecticut, — show 
an aggregate increase in net sales, measured in 
terms of dollars, for August over August, 1919, 
of 10.9 per cent., the increase for Boston being 
11.6 per cent., and for the outside stores, 9.1 per 
cent. The percentage increase for the eight 
months of 1920 to August 31 over the same 
period last year, was for the Boston stores 22.9; 
for the outside stores 26.1; for all reporting stores 
23.5. The stocks on hand at the end of August 
were about 5 per cent. more than at the end of 
July in the Boston stores, and 3 per cent. more 
in the outside stores. 

On two points, leading department and retail 
stores seem to be in practically unanimous agree- 
ment as the fall season opens up, — first, that 
the attitude of the purchasing public has under- 
gone a radical change since a year ago, and is now 





conservative, to the point in some cases of being 
exacting in its demands as to quality and prices, 
where formerly it was extravagant and wasteful 
to a degree; second, that this attitude, coupled 
with continued hesitancy in buying, even when 
quality is assured and prices have not advanced, 
justifies hesitancy also on the part of the dealer 
in placing orders with the wholesaler and jobber, 
whose prices it is in turn believed by the retailer 
may be lower later on. At any rate there is 
little, if any, sign that commitments for stocks 
beyond absolutely current needs are being made 
more freely this month than was the case a 
month ago. At the same time there is no indi- 
cation that the real purchasing power of the 
public, notwithstanding a certain amount of 
curtailment in the industrial centers, has been 
seriously affected, z.e. that the people are not 
able to buy what they may actually need when 
needed. Stores dealing in wearing apparel re- 
port staple lines, with the exception of shoes and 
silk goods, as higher than a year ago, and no 
substantial reductions in hosiery, other than 
silk, or knit goods generally; but while the im- 
pression is given that shoes are somewhat lower, 
they are apparently not sufficiently so to stimu- 
late fresh buying so soon after the reduction and 
liquidation sales of last spring and summer. 
Lower priced merchandise in certain lines, which 
was completely out of the market a year ago, is 
now obtainable, and there is reported an active 
demand for it by the public. Deliveries appar- 
ently show a distinct improvement over condi- 
tions prevailing earlier in the year, goods being 
received recently in some cases much sooner’ 
than had been promised when the orders were 
placed. 


Transportation conditions in 
this district are improving, and 
so far as can be ascertained no 
serious congestion exists on any of the New Eng- 
land roads. The outlaw strike, though it ap- 
pears not to have been officially settled, seems 
to have nevertheless worn itself out, and the 
railroads in this part of the country are for the 
present free from disturbing labor troubles. 
The numerous shut-downs and curtailment of 
production in some of the largest industrial 
centers during the past two or three months 
have contributed to, if they have not been the 
principal cause of, this encouraging situation, 
which is permitting such traffic as the roads are 
called upon to handle to move with a greater 
degree of freedom than has been the case for a 
long time past, — another indication that busi- 
ness is being gradually relieved from the burden 
of war-time conditions, when the requirements 
of the government necessarily had to have pri- 
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ority over the demands of private business. 
During the second week of September the Bos- 
ton and Albany had 64 carloads of automobiles 
at its Boston terminals which required several 
days to unload. The full effect of the release 
of cars for purposes of commercial shipments 
will, however, probably not be felt until the 
facilities of the roads can be deflected from the 
demands of the coal situation, for while a certain 
amount of bituminous coal has been coming into 
New England of late, the requirements of the 
great industrial plants of this district are by no 
means as yet satisfied, and a great deal of an- 
thracite remains to be shipped to fulfill the needs 
of dealers in this class of fuel, for domestic pur- 
poses. New rates which have recently gone 
into effect on the railroads will, the latter antici- 
pate, help to further relieve their burdens some- 
what, but New England roads anticipate that 
sooner or later they will have to plan for addi- 
tional financing in order to bring their equip- 
ment up to its pre-war standard, and place them 
in a condition to efficiently handle the normally 
increasing traffic requirements of this territory. 


Wool and Prices for raw wool have 
Woolen Goods dropped slightly during the 

past month, but those con- 
sulted can give no idea of the range in percent- 
ages as there seems to be no stabilization of 
prices. Wool dealers are anxious to make sales 
and consequently mills appear to be able to buy 
at their own prices, which, in most if not all 
instances, are lower than those set by the dealers. 
There are some sales but not in large quantities. 
Occasionally a dealer will buy domestic wools 
outright for his account, but only in small lots. 
Most of the domestic wool still comes on a con- 
signment basis, dealers making advances of 15, 
20 and 25 cents per pound, but it is received not 
infrequently without any advance, the shippers 
in such instances, however, having a voice in the 
selling price as per agreement. Dealers are 
still well stocked with wools which they have 
been carrying for some time, the bulk of which 
consists of mediums and crossbreds, and for 
which there continues apparently to be no active 
available market. There have been private 
sales of British wool, the stock of which is now 
reported as having been reduced to about 7,000 
bales, while the government is still said to have 
approximately 59,000,000 pounds left. Impor- 
tations have been small; generally speaking col- 
lections are good, some houses reporting that 
their customers continue to discount, while others 
say there has been some slowness. A somewhat 
more optimistic tone pervades the raw material 
market than was the case a month ago, a 
feeling attributable to the resumption of opera- 


tions by mills after Labor Day; for while there 
has been no marked improvement in sales, and 
trade is far below normal, inquiries have been 
more pronounced. Some, however, do not look 
forward to any large volume of sales immediately, 
any pronounced activity being dependent largely 
upon how well the reduction of prices by the 
mills meets the approval of their customers. 

The woolen and worsted goods industries are 
probably looking to the future somewhat more 
hopefully since the offerings and price quotations 
of the American Woolen Company were disclosed 
on the oth instant, followed a few days later by 
a resumption of operations at its mills after a 
two months shut-down. But while it is repre- 
sented that resulting sales of staple and fancy 
worsted lines by this concern have been very 
gratifying, and some of its mills are said to be 
already sold up, — orders in the women’s wear 
division being, it is claimed, fully up to expecta- 
tions, — business in woolens is slower, possibly 
because of changing public preference for harder- 
faced goods, and the effect on the industry at 
large appears not to have produced as yet any 
general stimulus, since buyers are still reluctant 
to abandon hope of greater price reductions, in 
certain fabrics at least, than were reflected by 
the quotations. The impression nevertheless is 
quite generally prevalent that stocks of dealers 
are low and that a revival of activity cannot 
accordingly be indefinitely delayed; meantime 
the fact that machinery is being started up in the 
hope that it may be kept running, even though 
full time operation generally throughout the in- 
dustry is not to be anticipated for some weeks, 
may under the circumstances be accepted as an 
optimistic omen. 

Local cotton brokers report 

Cotton and that never in their experience 
Cotton Goods has there been such an unsat- 
isfactory situation in their line. Prices are off 
considerably from the high peaks of January, 
February and March, 1920, but are still a great 
deal higher than in 1914. As an illustration, 
middling upland cotton in New York, (known 
as common staple) closed September 20, 1920 
at 31 cents per pound, while a year ago this time 
it was 31.60; the peak of prices for this grade 
came in July, 1920, when it reached 43 cents. 
On August 20 it fell to 33 cents. The best grades 
of cotton in January, February and March, 1920 
sold from 80 cents to $1.25 per pound, and these 
same grades are now selling for from 40 cents to 
70 cents. Prices the past week have been firm. 
It is locally believed that there is a large amount 
of cotton of the cheaper grades carried over from 
last year’s crop held by the growers. 

While certain New England cotton mills have 
been operating on full time, or substantially 
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so, during the summer months, some are begin- 
ning to show signs of being obliged to institute 
a curtailment policy, due to the cumulative 
effect of the lessened demand from consumers 
for merchandise at prices hitherto prevailing. 
One mill reports a 35 per cent. curtailment since 
July 1; another, which has not shut down, about 
20 per cent.; another, which recently started up 
on full time after a week’s shut-down, will close 
altogether or curtail by running a few days only 
of each week unless new business is received in 
the very near future; one house, handling the 
product of several mills, which has thus far been 
able to operate practically full time, anticipates 
having to curtail very shortly unless there comes 
a turn in the situation. 


Conditions during the summer months are 
reflected in the census office figures, which show 
that the consumption of cotton by the mills of 
this district in June was 204,471 bales; in July, 
198,233; in August, 168,167. The amount held 
in the mills was, for June, 707,978 bales; July, 
660,893; August, 610,311. The number of 
cotton spindles reported as active for June was 
17,493,206; for July, 17,662,656; for August, 
17,447,879. The figures for August by States 
are as follows: — 





Cotton Cotton 
Cotton held in Spindles 

State Consumed Mills Active 
CO 15,003 49,397 1,116,207 
New Hampshire ........ 21,854 77,433 1,424,841 
Vermont .............. 949 4,859 144,808 
Massachusetts ......... 102,219 330,523 10,936,012 
Rhode Island........... 18,158 107,939 2,493,770 
Connecticut ........... 9,984 40,160 1,332,241 
Total.... 168,167 610,311 17,447,879 


In some lines of manufactured goods prices are 
quoted higher than a year ago, but this does not 
seem to be commonly the case, the general level 
being apparently not above that of last year, 
while substantial reductions are reported in some 
cases, — in one instance as much as 50 per cent. 
being quoted, and in another, 30 per cent. The 
yarn market is in a somewhat similar position; it 
has latterly shown signs of quickening, for, 
while the decline in raw cotton has operated to 
delay the resumption of activity on a broad scale, 
such as was hoped might occur shortly after 
Labor Day, there have been a number of in- 
quiries for quotations; and some actual trading 
in small lots and chiefly for quicker deliveries is 
reported as having taken place. Dealings thus 
continue below normal, buyers being cautious 
in view of the continued uncertainties of the 
price situation. 


Manufacturers in general, considering all 
aspects of the situation, are by no means in an 





altogether pessimistic frame of mind, and there 
is a belief that hesitancy on the part of buyers 
has been prolonged because of ability to procure 
goods at prices less than the mills feel able to 
quote at present on a fair profit basis, and that 
as soon as supplies in second hands approach 
exhaustion there will be an active renewal of 
orders. It should be said, however, for the 
wholesale dry goods and jobbing houses, who 
have slightly shaded their own prices during the 
past month, that they express disappointment 
at prices currently quoted by manufacturers; 
and so long as retailers hold off in making commit- 
ments, they feel able in turn to do likewise. 
Collections are good, and with some concerns 
noting an improvement since September 1. 


a Tanneries continue to operate 
Hides on a greatly curtailed basis, one 

of the largest concerns running 
from 33% to 50 per cent. of normal; and while 
there is some testimony to the effect that con- 
ditions have improved slightly during the past 
month, being marked by some signs of greater 
activity, they are yet far from normal. Hides 
are said to be accumulating, and it is generally 
believed also that leather dealers are well stocked; 
such demand for leather as exists is for occa- 
sional small lots, and there is no export trade and 
no improvement in prices, hides and leather both 
being reported as off from last month’s quota- 
tions. 

It is claimed that calf skins in January sold for 
$1.00 per pound, while one house last week 
bought large quantities at 31 cents or about the 
pre-war price; kid leathers are said to be off 
about 50 per cent. since last January, while sheep 
skins are off about 10 per cent. Collections 
have slowed up. Labor disputes stimulated by 
radical leadership have been disturbing factors, 
especially in Lynn and Haverhill. 


Seal The boot and shoe industry 
Pv continues to feel the result of 

the heavy cancellations of orders 
and of returned goods, which was the dominating 
feature of the situation during the spring and 
early summer, and the trade is apparently not 
yet displaying the activity which manufacturers 
would like to see arid such as naturally might be 
expected after such reductions of stocks; never- 
theless the dominant note is one of optimism, 
and while a complete revival is appparently not 
generally looked for much before the first of the 
new year, conditions seem to show alittle improve- 
ment from a month ago, and there are increasing 
inquiries regarding prices, though buyers are 
reported as still inclined to postpone late placing 
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of orders to as late asis possible. It is customary 
in this industry for many factories to shut down, 
more or less regardless of external conditions, for 
a week or possibly a fortnight about the first of 
July each year for overhauling and vacation 
purposes, but any more extended contraction 
in normal times would be exceptional. This 
year, judging by reports made to us by a number 
of representative concerns, the exception has 
proved the rule, which is but another way of 
emphasizing the abnormal character of current 
conditions. For example, one factory has been 
running five days a week since July 1 at about 
50 per cent. of its capacity, which compares with 
about 7o per cent. during the same period of the 
two preceding years; another has been running 
on about four-fifths capacity for two-thirds of 
the time; another has been on half time; another 
practically closed down altogether for the period; 
another for four weeks completely, but partially 
operating since; another has been getting out 
one day’s work a week; another three day’s; 
another has been closed perhaps 75 to 85 per 
cent. as compared with practically full time 
operation during the summer ordinarily. 

The concerns which have managed to keep 
going on part time or which have re-opened after 
shut-downs are still operating conservatively, 
typical statement being, “we have completed 
our fall orders and the outlook is that we shall 
be obliged to run for a while on shorter time or 
a lower quantity production”; “have been run- 
ning only about half time and it does not look as 
if conditions would improve much for a few 
months to come’; “there has been practically 
no new business placed by the shoe wholesalers 
for three to four months, and we doubt very 
much if there is going to be any great business 
until after the first of the year”; “upon starting 
the factories after the close-down, we adopted 
a 60 per cent. capacity, which is still being main- 
tained”; ‘we are running to-day on about 50 
per cent. normal’’; “we have recently started up 
on about 60 per cent. production, which we shall 
hold until orders now in hand are completed, 
probably for the next six weeks’’; ‘‘our salesmen 
are now starting on the road, but there is no 
prospect of running full time for weeks to come”’; 
“we do not anticipate running our factory on 
full time until we have accumulated sufficient 
orders to warrant our doing so.”’ 

Under these conditions a sufficient supply of 
labor for current operating requirements is gen- 
erally reported, and with the result that with 
certain exceptions demands for further increases 
in wages at this time have subsided, and employed 
labor is in some cases definitely stated to be pro- 
ducing more efficiently; while in the case of one 
large factory, which had been closed for over 


three months by a strike, the operatives are re- 
ported to have returned under an agreement to 
accept wages which were in effect prior to April 1, 
last. Shoe workers in Haverhill and Lynn, how- 
ever, are still demanding further increases. Col- 
lections are not up to normal, but it is felt that 
the financial needs of the industry should lessen 
after the middle of next month, and that with the 
passing of the uncertainties in the price situation 
and in general financial conditions, there will 
be a gradual increase in activity throughout the 
industry. Recession to lower price levels is 
proceeding gradually, and authoritative opinion 
is to the effect that these should be pretty close 
to replacement values by the spring of 1921. 
Manufacturers consulted are practically unan- 
imous in stating that prices for shoes now being 
made are lower than those prevailing at this time 
last year for the same kind of goods; one concern 
says from 50 cents to $1.50 a pair less; another 
from 5 to 10 percent.; another from 20 to 25 per 
cent.; two others from 15 to 20 per cent. less; 
another 10 to 20 percent.; on the other hand, any 
general improvement in business would no doubt 
be reflected in the price of raw material, and re- 
placements of raw material at to-day’s market 
might be difficult later on. 


The United States Bureau of Crop 
Estimates for New England reports a 
reduction in the condition of the Aroostook po- 
tato crop to 78 per cent. of normal, due to a late 
blight in August, but potatoes elsewhere in Maine 
are in excellent condition, and yields and quality 
are good in other potato growing centers of this 
district. Peaches have been so nearly a failure 
this year that the crop is hardly worth consider- 
ing commercially. The prospect of the Massa- 
chusetts cranberry crop is for approximately 
300,000 barrels, which is somewhat above the 
ten year average but less than last year’s yield 
when it was 366,000 barrels. The Connecticut 
Valley onion crop is above that of last year, 
though reduced by humid August weather some- 
what below expectations. Tobacco has made 
rapid gains during the last month, but is reported 
short of what would be regarded as a good full 
crop, having suffered damage from hail and rain 
in the latter part of August; on the whole, how- 
ever, this crop promises to be much better than 
last year. The hay harvest, while relatively 
lighter than that of a year ago in Maine and 
Rhode Island, is up to the average or better in 
other parts of New England. Corn in Maine, 
New Hampshire and Vermont has run rather 
better than the average. The New England 
commercial apple crop is estimated at about 
1,238,900 barrels, which is about 16 per cent. 
below that of last year. 
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Condition of Selected Member Banks 


(In Thousands of Dollars) 


Banks in Boston 
Jan. 2 Change Sept. 17 
1920 since Jan. 2 1920 


Commercial Loans and Investments, $583,559 $576,658 $516,982 66.577 


Sept. 17 Aug. 20 
ASSETS 1920 1920 


Loans secured by U. S. obligations, 43,541 40,793 
Loans Secured by Stocks and Bonds, 138,045 140,583 
U. S. Certificates Owned : : 12,387 14,631 
Other U. S. Obligations Owned . 8,492 7,608 

Total Loans and Investments, 786,024 780,273 
Cash in Vaults : ; ‘ ; 14,888 14,300 
Reserve at Federal Reserve Bank, 65,339 64,446 

LIABILITIES 

Net Demand Deposits 634,372 630,173 
Time Deposits : ; : : 45,711 42,922 
Government Deposits. ‘ : 13,706 6,900 

Total Deposits : 3 . 693,789 679,995 
Money Borrowed at Fed. Res. Bank, 82,346 93,429 
Capital ae as, “ty 53,250 53,250 
Surplus ‘ ; : : : 60,365 60,365 
Undivided Profits . ; " : 14,642 14,642 


Statement of Condition of the Federal Reserve Bank 


of Boston 
(In Thousands of Dollars) 


RESOURCES 
Sept. 17,°20 Aug. 20,'20 Sept. 19,°19 


Gold Reserve against F.R. Notes, $175,042 $153,554 $86,368 
Gold Reserve against Deposits, 40,842 51,909 37,605 
Total Gold 215,884 205,463 123,973 
Legal Tender and Silver . : 5,732 6, 308 6,726 
Total Cash Reserves 221,616 211,771 130,699 


Discounts secured by U.S. Sec., 91,044 129,309 115,900 
Discounts—Commercial Paper, 62,583 58,997 7,895 
Bankers Acceptances purchased, 31,066 19,734 44,279 
U. S. Sec. to secure circulation, 21,436 21,436 21,436 
Other U. S. Securities owned . 724 709 548 

Total Earning Assets 206,853 230,185 190,058 


Uncollected Items . ‘ - 895506 59,287 91,878 
Other Resources’. ; . 3,287 3,208 3,419 
Total Resources 521,262 504,551 416,056 


LIABILITIES 
Federal Reserve Notes - $305,693 $294,550 $205,735 
Federal Reserve Bank Notes . 16,950 15,462 21,316 
Due Treasury United States . 580 3,700 11,384 
Due Member Banks, Reserves, 120,600 116,955 100,136 
Collection Items, etc., . - $3,736 51,194 635062 
Gross Deposits 174,916 171,849 174,582 


Capital . ; ; ‘ " 7,644 7,589 7,034 
Surplus . 3 : : » “25352 “12,351 5,207 
All other Liabilities ‘ : 3,708 2,750 2,182 

Total Liabilities 521,262 504,551 416,056 


Per Cent. Reserve : ‘ 56.6 52.0 45.3 
Loans to Federal Reserve Banks, 45,307 68,008 _ 


631,310 + 3.062 187,398 
41,432 + 

31,101 — 17.395 6,098 5,880 9,548 3.450 
703,843 — 10.054 
126,250 — 43.904 4,629 3,905 15,201 10.572 
43,700 + 9.550 22,550 22,550 22,350 .200 
§7,290 + 3.075 22,050 22,050 21,450 4- .600 
12,706 + 1.936 9,298 9,298 8,923 375 





Banks in New Haven, Hartford, 
Springfield and Providence 


Aug. 20 Jan. 2 Change 
1920 1920 since Jan. 2 


$221,610 $209,475 $208,660 + 12.950 


76,123 — 32.562 8,401 8,299 21,917 — 13.516 
163,798 — 25.753 45,093 44,464 44,532 .561 
27,930 15.543 11,359 11,118 17,219 5.860 
10,837 2.345 26,892 26,073 24,687 2.205 
795,670 -—- 9.646 
18,882 3.994 10,510 9,800 10,956 — .446 
68,976 3.637 17,356 15,496 16,158 1.198 


313,355 299,429 317,015 — 3.660 


186,871 193,468 6.070 
4.279 98,430 97,979 87,726 10.704 


291,926 290,730 290,742 1.184 


Retail Trade Conditions as Reported to the Federal 
Reserve Bank by Twenty-four Representative Stores 


1. A. Percentage of net sa/es during August, 1920, to net 
sales during same month last year: 


Outside +17 stores 109.1 


Boston ( 7 core 111.6 
Total New England (24 stores 110.9 


B. Percentage of net sales from January 1, 1920, 
August 31, 1920, to net sales during same period last year: 


Boston ( 7 nore 122.9 


Outside 17 stores 


126.1 
Total New England (24 stores 


123.5 


2. <A. Percentage of stocks at close of August, 1920, 
stocks at close of same month last year: 


Boston 7 anes) 126.3 
Outside 17 stores 126.4 
Total New England 24 stores j 126.4 


B. Percentage of stocks at close of August, 1920, 
stocks at close of July, 1920: 
Boston ( 7 stores 104.9 
Outside 17 stores 103.2 
Total New England Y 24 poe | 104.3 


3. Percentage of average stocks at close of each month 
this season (commencing January, 1920,) to average monthly 
net sales during same period: 


Boston ( 7 stores 360.4 
Outside 17 stores 444.2 
Total New England Q 24 stores 379.6 


4. Percentage of outstanding orders at close of August, 
1920, to total purchases during calendar year 1919: 

Boston 6 stores 1337 

Outside 7 stores 14.2 

Total New England 13 stores 14.0 
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